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THE MARAUDER. 
AN ORIGINAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
(Continued from page 42.) 
CHAPTER IV. 

Ovando crossed the river, and on 
reaching his sequestered habitation, 
Mother Monomia met him at the door. 
The melancholy expression of her coun- 
tenance presaged some dreadfal intelli- 
gence. ‘ Speak,” cried Ovando, as he 
contemplated her alarmed looks, ‘ Sas 
any thing happened.—How is Almyra ?”” 
aml he trembled lest his hopes should in 
a moment be blasted. 

** Alinyra is a mother,” said Monimia, 
mournfully, ‘ bot F fear she will not 
survive the shock—there has been sad 
doings here since the morning dawned.” 

** What!’ exclaimed the adored hus- 
band, ‘‘tell me quick—torture me no 
longer—does she live,—and the infant ?”’ 
‘She lives,” replied Monomia, ‘ but 
the infant! alas, | know not,—a ruffiay 
has stole from the arms of its mother the 
precious babe, soon after it was born.” 

* Ruthless barbarian !—daring rob- 
ber!” exclaimed Ovando, * stole the in- 
fant !—who, and what was he, that durst 
enter the dwelling of innocence and 
tear from the bosom of Almyra, my 
child.’ He raved like a madmar. In}, 
fury he rushed from the ,house and 
springing upon his horse had ¢ galloped 
at some distance ere the calls of Mo- 
nomia canght his ear. Returning back 


{ : 
to the house he rushed into the room. | ‘alarmed the good woman Monomia, who | before him. 
Almyra, witha sad but joyful scream re- despatched her companion to the neigh- in splendou 


‘ceived him in ber arms. ‘ Wretched 
Ovando!” she faintly articulated, « fly 
and rescue the child of my bosom from 
the robbers.” 

| Like the tempest’s blast he again! 
rus hed from the house and quicker than 
the wind mounted his jaded steed, and 
jentered the forest on his left. In a 
voice of thunder he called on the daring 
valli tin who had rifled him of ‘his treas- 
ures; ; and eashing on heedless of the in- 











‘geeenaige the path he had taken. Like} 
‘a maniac inthe last stage of delirium, | 
he tore his hair with the fury of despe- 
ration, At length, AhaustAygth fruit- 

iless efiorts to proceed in that direction. 
he turned his horse into another open- 

ling. A narrow winding path scarce 
iwide enough for his horse, led him to 
ithe shore of the Poque etanoc,—plunging | 
into the stream, in an instant he reached| 

‘the opposite bank and ascended its steep; 

sides unconscious of danger. The face, 

of the country on this side of the river,! 
though rocky and uneven, presented no! ! 
impenetrable forests to bar bis speed,’ 

and he galloped on in pursuit of the rob-' 








ber. 
On his leaving the hamlet in the! 





‘panion attended the unbappy Almyrain, 





; morning, Mother Monomia and her com- | 
= H 


‘the struggle of nature, ip which she} 
1g ave birth to an infant daugliter. The}: 
throes of anguish, and the cenvulsive 


shivering os of her weak and tender frame, t 





boring village for a physician. The 
period had passed ere she returned to 
the hamlet with the medical assistant. 
Myra was born a few moments after her 
departure ; and the new born infant had 


scarce received its first covering from 
| Mother Monomia. when two men, mask- 


ed, entered the room and tore the babe 
from her arms. 


} 


Horror struck, she surveyed the rob- 


bers for a moment ere she spoke, so 


H . 

iterwoven underbrush, was soon entang- }} completely surprised was she at the 
; : ; | ’ 

‘led in a thick cluster of bushes that} daring deed. 


At length, hke a leness 
deprived ef ber oilspring, she flew upon 
them. ‘ Dariog ruffians!’* exclaimed 
she, ‘* return me the infant-—give me 
the child, thou human monster! Merci- 
less barbarian! see its senseless mother! 
Oh, rob her not entirely of lite.” 
Unheeding her cries and tears, they 
rushed from the house bearing away 
the lovely burthe® = With prayers and 
intreaties, Monomia followed them im- 
ploring on her bended knees, the return 


! of the infant ; but, callous to the feelings 


| of humanity, they entered the forest 
like the voracious wolf bearing 4rom the 
flock of the shepherd the tender lamb, 
and soon disappeared among the trees, 
while Monomia returned to the bamlet 
overwhelmed with grief, to comfort the 
wretched mother. 

Ovando pursued his course over hilt 
and dale, crossing thick swamps snd 
Jeep morasses, until the summits of 


j Lantera- Hill, rising like a huge column 


on the uneven country, presented itself 
The meridian sun shone 
r, shedding his bright beams 
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gn the towering cliffs, which sparkled 
‘like a gilded mass covered with bright 
diamonds.* Their hues, like the bright 
rainbow which arches the heavens after 
a rain storm, caught his wandering gaze. 
He had reached the foot of the towering 
mountain ; its steep rugged sides presen- 
ted an impassable barrier to the lightning 
speed of his courser. 


A large pool of water on one side at 
the bottom of the hill attracted his atten- 
tion ; the liquid element seemed gently 
agitated by the wind that whistled around 
the shaggy rocks on the north side of 
the mount, and moaned dismally in his 
eare like the suppressed cries of an in- 
fant. He listened for an instrt ; and 
turning his horse in the direction of the 
forest on the margin of the pond, spur- 
red him towards the spot. 


He had scarce entered the forest and 
proceeded a short distance, when the 
sound of a woodman’s axe caughi his 
ear, ina contrary direction. Bewilder- 
ed by the contending passions which 
raged in his mind, and made desperate 
by the loss of his first born, he rapidly 
pursued in the direction from whence 
the sound proceeded. With eyes wild 
and haggard, glaring with fury and in- 














|he dismounted from his steed, and with 
an iron grasp seized on one of the men. 
The wretch trembled in his hands and 
implored for mercy. 

“ Mercy !’’ said the incensed Ovando, 
‘it dwells beyond the skies—where is 
the child which ye robbed from its de- 
fenceless mother ?—Deliver it to me 
ere | immolate you with a father’s ven- 
geance.”’ Unhesitatingly they placed 
the babe in the arms of the transported 
Ovando, who, letting loose his grasp 
received it. With. eyes still blazing 
with fury, he exclaimed ‘* Avaunt, 
wretches! nor blast my sight again.” 
Disencumbered of their charge they 
hastily left him ; and striking into a thick 
cluster of trees on the left, disappeared 
from his sight. 

Not the shipwrecked mariner when 
released from the horrors of the wreck 


long wished for nourishment with more 
greediness, than Ovando received his 
infant babe. Every feeling of the past, 
faded like a dream; and mounting his 
jaded horse, which from the first dawn- 
ing of the day to that time had been 
in constant use, almost at full speed over 
the ground, he slowly retraced his 








dignation, he suddenly came upon the 
peasant who was chopping fuel for his 
rustic habitation which stood on the bor- 
ders of the woods. 


Checking his speed a little, he accos- 
ted the honest woodman, and enquired 
in a hurried mannef, whetMer he had 
had seen a person bearing in his arms 
an infant: ‘I have, surely,’’ replied 
the woodman, “‘ two men left me but a 
moment since, with a child, and a tender 
babe it was,—they proceeded in that 
course”’ said he, pointing to the south. 

Like an arrow shot from the bow of 
the keen-eyed native, Ovando darted 
in that direction. He soon reached the 
open country, and an extended plain 
burst upon his view. His eagle eye 
caught the distant forms of two men 
hurrying their course with rapid strides 
over the plain. Soon the fleetness of 
his horse brought him by their side.— 
**Btop |” cried he, in a voice of rage, as 





* A species of flint stone, which resembles 


glass of various colour, adhere to some parts of 
the rocks on this bill. 


course towards the hamlet, where he 
had left Almyra overwhelmed with grief 
and consternation at the sudden loss of 
her first born—the infant Myra. 

The faint moanings of his infant in- 
duced him to move at a quicker rate, 
but the wearied beast, which fatigue had 
rendered obstinate, refused to move at 
a faster pace than a walk, notwithstand- 
ing the rowels of his spurs which pier- 
ced and lacerated his sides. 

At length he reached the banks of the 
river, and descended its steep sides 
dashed through to the opposite bank. 
The lonely habitation looked desolate, 
as he approached it, and with fearfal 
forebodings he alighted, and pushed open 
the door, entered the house bearing the 
childin his arms. A faint scream from 
Almyra announced to him that she re- 
cognized her babe. Ina transport she 
hugged the infant to her bosom, while 
Mother Monomia, in breathless anxiety 


in the transported mother, to inquire of 
Ovando where he had rescued the child. 








|tigues of the day. 


in astarving condition, could receive the}}, 


awaited the first burst of joy being over 





Smiles of delight again illumined the 


= ———— 
features of Almyra as she tenderly gazed 
on her husband, while he recounted to 
her and Mother Monomia the rescue of 
the infant, and joy once more spread her 
gladdening influence around the seques- 
tered hamlet, while Ovando in fond an- 
ticipation indulged himself in dreams of 
future happiness. 

Night soon threw her dark mantle 
over the face of nature, and Ovando re- 
tired to seek refreshment from the fi- 
The anxiety of his 
mind previous to delivering a part of his 
property into the hands of Ventor, and 
his anxious solicitude for Almwyra, had 
drove sleep from his eye-lids and slum- 
ber from his thoughts. But his busi- 
ness was now accomplished, and throw- 
ing himself on the bed, was soon locked 
in the arms of sleep. 

(To be continued.) 








A SPANISH TALE. 
(Continued from page 44.) 


The Don wasa bandsome man. They 
say neither man nor woman ever posses- 
sed beauty without a knowledge of its 
value to the smallest grain; but after 
the first salutations, he felt all that 
could be said—looked somewhat dull— 
sleep hung on bim, and he sat down in 
a recess, where the figures of the dan- 
cers, and the sounds of the violins and 
guitars, passed over his senses like the 
sights and sounds of a dream. 

With his elbow on his knee, and his 
head on his hand, he was going over the 
occurrences of the night. From strug- 
gling through the stream, he had arrived 
in the forest, and was now, in his wild 
fancies, leaning on the wall of the old 
garden. The inlaid floor at his feet 
looked to him a green turf, knotted and 
sprinkled with roses. He sawa delicate 
figure sitting in the shelter of a vine, 
and all the sounds that reached him 
from the tertulla, only made up the mur- 
mur of the words—* The grave is but a 
calmer bed.’ He had taken courage, 
and was just going te make a speech and 
melt the beauty that sat before him 
bright as an icicle, when he felt a blow 
on the shoulder. The forest was gone 


at once, the chandeliers glared on his 
eyes, and before him he saw laughing 





immoderately, Alonzo de Pinto, supposed 
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to be the most impudent man south of 
the Ebro. He had that night waltzed} 
with the Princess d’Eholi, flirted with 
the French ambassador’s wife in the 
very teeth of his excellency, and put on, 
for the first time, his uniform as a Cap- 
tain in the hussars of Numantia. Don 
Francisco could have flung him through 
the window, but the hussar would not 
see his anger, and laughing, till he 
brought a concourse round them, charg- 
ed him with little short of sleeping in 
that illustrious company. 

‘‘ Awake !”’ said the hussar, ‘if you 


old Captain-General for his house, which 


unless the Virgin and the winds are mer-||suspicious of all this security. There 
ciful, will, he swears, be a cinder by |jare five hundred, ay five thousand incen- 
to-morrow.” Don Francisco probably |j/diaries at this moment, in front of the 
wished that some of his mother’s guests jj Villa Real palace ;” and at the moment 
were there to take their chance ; how-j/a flame shot up to the sky, and shouts 
ever, he said nothing, and suffered him-jjwere heard. Don Francisco would 
self to be dragged along. In another|/have called the domestics, and sallied 
apartment, where the windows shewed |j\out at their head, but the old man re- 
the whole reach of the Guadalaviar from |istrained him. ‘It does not become | 
the Serranos bridge to that of the Real, jyour dignity,”’ said he, ‘* or mine, to be 
he saw the old man in the middle of his |!seen cutting those villains into fragments. | 


nids-de-camp, making the most extraor- 


. 


wish to see the most ridiculous sight on jeral, in rather a sharp tone, ‘ and can 
earth at this moment—the terror of the |/see nothing but what is to be seen ; but 





and sprang from his couch; Don Fran- 

cisco followed him to the ad 
‘See, my friend, see!” said he in x pas: 
sioug ‘‘ what your Valencian rascals are 
doing!” The Don looked up and down 
the river, but it lay like a sheet of beat- 
en silver, gently waving in the moon- 
light. The sky was as blue as a violet, 
and the trees of the Alameda, to the left 
below, looked like tufts of green feath- 
ers scarcely shaking in the light air. * | 
protest,”’ said he, ‘*I see nothing, but 
the finest night possible !’—* You are a 
young man,” retorted the Captain-Gen- 


when you are older, you will be more 





| have already dispatched an aid-de-camp | 





dinary gestures, running from window to 
window like a monkey, then flinging 


himself on a couch, and swallowing cup ||coming already, then,”’ said the Don; 
on cup of coffee, which, he said, were |\‘* I hear the trampets.’’—** Impossible ! 


necessary to strengthen his voice in the 
emergency of the town’s being set on 
fire. There was a good deal of laughing 
at this comical distress, but the Don, 
thinking it a matter of politeness under 
the family roof, was approaching to in- f 
quire how he could assist him, when the 
hussar looking him in the face with an 
affected gravity, said, ‘“‘1 hope, Don, 
you have a passionate desire to hear the 
history of O’Relly’s expedition to Al- 
giers ?”” Now the Don had a particular 
aversion to this subject, for it had been 
rhymed on by all the bad poets of Spain, 
and Heaven be thanked for all its gifts, 
as old Moretin says, ‘‘if they could be 
eaten, there would be no fear of famine 
for along time.” It had been turned 
into a ballad in his regiment by the 
quarter-master. He had heard it strum- 
med to guitars through the three sum- 
mer months of his quarters in Leon, and 
he had seen half a dozen tragedies on it 





make a supper of them.’’—** They are 


my dear Don,” said his excellency, and 
he looked at his watch ; ‘* but you area 
young man—young ears are privileged 
to hear all kinds of things.” When 
his excellency, perceiving that his ob- 
servations were not well taken, said 
with asmile of conciliation, ‘* | was once 
like vou, but the night I walked the) 
quarter-deck of the San Stefano of Al-! 
giers——”” His hearer shrunk at the 
sound, and the young hussar_ buried his 
face in his pocket handkerchief. <A red | 
flash rose again over the Villa Real. In) 
a few moments the trumpets of the cav-| 
alry were heard, and they came down 
the quay at full trot, whecling over the 
bridge towards the fire. The dancing 
stopped and all the company crowded to 
the windows to see the troops ; and in- 
deed they made a showy spectacle, as 
they came into the moon-light, and pas- 
sed along by the statues on the battle- 
ments, which had often been said to 











damned. But the old oflicer saw him, 





make a little army of themselves; the 











——— ——— 
tossing of plumes, the glittering of sa- 
bres, the lifting up of the silver trum- 
pets in the air as they sounded, and the 
constant motion of all dazzled the eye, 
till the very statues seemed to move. I 
think a painter might have made much 
of it, if there had been such a thing in 
Spain, but, as Campo di Verde said. 
‘In Spain the women paint enough for 
all the nation.” I merely repeat what 
he said, without vouching for its truth. 

While his excellency was waiting to 
hear the effect of his aid-de-camp’s ex- 
pedition across the bridge, and this took 
up some time, the company continued to 
gather into thé apartment, and began to 
talk, drink lemonade, and flirt, as is the 
custom in Spain, especially in summer. 
But the chief amusement was the old 
Conde, who ran Constantly backwards 
and forwards between the windows, re- 
peating verses out of the Araucana, fo: 
he was a bel esprit, and in his youth was 
supposed to have written some madri- 
gals on the Lady De dos Hermanas, the 
celebrated beanty, who afterwards died 
for love of the Infant Don Pablo. All 
his quotations had a reference to fire, 
though it was the fire of love, at which 











to the hussars at Villivica, and they will || some of the ladies laughed immoderately, 


for he was a semarkably withered, little, 
old man, with sharp brown eyes, and a 
voice as shrill and quavering as a dulzay- 
na. When his verses were exhausted, 
he flung himself back again upon the 
sofa, and putting on a face of the deep- 
est despair, called for coflee. He look- 
ed like the caricatures of Frederick of 
Prussia. At last a noise was heard in 
the ante-room. ‘* Make way for the 
aid-de-camp,”’ was the cry. ‘ Por el 
amor de Dios, make way,”’ said the aid- 
de-canp ; but the crowd was so wedged 
together, that one would have thought 
he was making way through the pass of 
Salinetas, where they say a mule has 
three turns to make between his head 
and bis tail. At length be came out of 
the cloud of silk and feathers, and went 
bowing towards the Captain-General. 
“Cuerpo de todas los Santos, where did 
you come from?” said the Conde. The 
aid-de-camp was a Biscayan, and being 
too much in a hurry, he spoke half in 
his own tongue, and half Castilian, so 
that scarcely a word of what he said 





could be understood. All they could 
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So — 
learn from the midst of a whole history, 
was ‘* Masanasa, they are going to Ma- 
sanasa; they are at Masanasa ; legions 
of pikes; rows of poplar trees.’ — 
-¢ You’re come from Masanasa!” Now 
every soul in the room knew that Ma- 
sanasa was a remarkable pretty village 
within a short Jeague of Valencia, but 
what had made it the burthen of the aid- 
de-camp’s song, not one could conceive. 
The old Conde, however, seemed to 
have conceived it very well, for he dan- 
ced round the room in a paroxysm be- 
tween merriment and madness, and after 
first embracing the aid-de-camp, then 
calling him all the ill-names in the camp 
vocabulary, and they are a_ tolerable 
number, ended by throwing himself on 
his favourite seat, and, in a low voice, 
repeating the words, ‘* My child, my 
Rosanna, querida de mialma,” and a 
hondred other expressions of sorrow. 
Don Francisco strove to console him, 
and the old man thanked him with more | 
civility than usual. ‘*Ob, my friend,” 
said he, ‘‘I see you have the true blood 
of Spain in yourbosom. You feel for 
distress, and wish to console it. On the 
night of our landing on the Algerine 
coast, I ? Don ‘Francisco looked | 
up, and could scarcely help laughing in| 
his face, but the Conde’s had such an’ 
expression of sorrow, that he suppres-| 
sed his’ ridicule. The old dian pressed 











iny habitation, and slowly bent iy 
course towards this fashionable place of 
resort. The first part of the evening 
passed off, but still I lingered, I knew not 
why ; ten thousand stars sparkled in the 
heavens, and the sublimity of the scene 
inspired me with exalted ideas of the 
grand Architect of the Universe, whose 
works I was then contemplating with no 
ordinary delight. At length I turned to 
depart ; but was surprised at the sight 
of a female, pensively walking back- 
wards and forwards near me, occasion- 
ally lifting her eyes towards the spot 
where | stood. 


males to which she belonged, and with 
disgust I hastily started for my home, 
muttering to myself, Pity! pity! that 
any of that lovely portion of creation 
shouldbe found in so degraded a condi- 
tion; when a thought suddenly crossed 
my mind, and | turned back and accos- 
ted her. She appeared delighted for an 
instant, uotil I questioned her as to her 
situation at that late hour, unprotected 
and unaccompanied by a snitable guardi- 
an. ‘* Alas!” said the unbappy wander- 
er, ‘‘ why should I need the protection 








his’ hand, and proceeded——*‘ Yes, the 
night was just such another as this: 
The San Stefano lay in close to the 
shore; the guns were double-shotted ; 
every thing was in readiness for a 
broadside, that should blow the batteries 
into the sea, when the General called 
me over to him. ‘Look at that yellow 
light,’ said he ; ‘it is in the Bey’s fa- 
vourite wife’s chamber——’ ”’ 
(To be continued.) 
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ADVENTURES OF AN EVENING’S WALK 
ON THE BATTERY, 
OR THE OUTCAST—A FRAGMENT. 
The heat of a hot summer day had 
subsided, and evening with its cool 
zephyrs had changed the air, cheering 
and refreshing the féelings of all classes 
of people, who in crowds were throng- 


my prescut degraded situation.” 


making some further enquiries, when I 


sent degraded, unprotected situation. 
She had, like numerous others of ber 
sex, been seduced from the path of vir- 


left abandoned to her fate—rejected 
from her paternal home, aud the society 


compelled to eat the bread of vice and 
wretchedness. Is it possible, thought I, 
that our sex can look upon these wrecks 
of the beautiful and virtuous, and not feel 
for their misery and degradation. | 
conversed with her, and found that al< 


| though a course’of vice had become fa- 


miliar to her, she held it in utter de- 
tesiation ; and that there still remained 
some feelings of remorse mingled with 
the recollections of former days. 1 
could not but think it was possible to 
reclaim this poor frail being from mise- 








ing the Battery, when I strayed from | 


ry aod wretchedness. It required no 


It required little pene- |, 
tration to discover the class of fe-} 


of man, when it is to that class | owe} 
I was]! 
struck with the softness of her sorrow- |! 
ful reply, and could not refrain from} 


gathered from her the cause of her pre- || 


tue by the wily arts of a villain, and was| 


of friends near and dear to her,she was | 


—--,. 
ee 


again return to the paths of rectitude, 
I was aroused in the canse of humanity. 
| carried her to my family, and explain- 
ed the motives which impelled me to 
usher into their presence a being whom 
an unfeeling community had entirely 
abandoned. My exertions were not un- 
availing—-deep penitence, and humble 
resignation, added to unbounded grati- 
tude in her, has crowned my exertions 
in thus extending the hand of charity to 


a folorn outcast. ALMANZOR. 
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DUELLING. 

This honourable mode of committing 
murder seems within a few months 
past to be getting more fashionable. 
Scarce a mail arrives but intelligence 
is received of one of these meetings of 
honour, in which cool and deliberate 
murder is perpetrated. This practice 
of duelling may have been considered 
honourable in the dark ages, when as- 
sassinations were inhumanly perpetra- 
ted by lurking villains, and when some 
of them openly avowed their intention 
\of taking the life of his fellow, rather 
than eteal secretly upon his victim ; but 
at this late period of the world, when 
ithe light of knowledge is fust dissipating 
the clouds of ignorance and superstition, 
aod every nation which ranks under 
ithe modern name of the civilized world, 
,are using their utmost exertions in 
‘spreading the volumes of sacred truth, 
(which expressly declares against mur- 
der; that they should countenance, or 
\in other words overlook the enormity of 
ithe offence, is a subject of sincere re- 
‘gret. | 
If all laws human and divine, are 
against the committing of murder, why 
should the duellist be exempted from 
Suffering the penalty inflicted upon that 
iclass of criminals ? He not only violates 


jevery principle of honour, justice, and 


humanity, but also disregards the ex- 
press mandate of Jehovah, which issued 
in thunder from Sinai’s mount, * Thou 
shalt not kill.” 


And how much better is the duellist 





than the dark malignant assassin? It is 


jtrue, the one premeditates his crime, 
and like an honourable bravado gives his 








forcible arguments to induce her to | antagonist an equal chance with himself, 
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and for this honourable act he is permit- |\t 
ted to roam at large !--while the assas- 
sin starts upon his unarmed victim and 


= 


ned by the laws of God and man :— 
‘© Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.”’ 


There is no difference in murder ‘Ale like a meteor and to vanish. A Gre- 





tained much of its wonted brillianey | by his Countess, Lady East, I 
but the roses had already deserted the’ | gent and other 1}, 
7 cheek, and we observed the remains on-| {public disputations 
hurries him to the grave, and is condem- || ly of that loveliness which elicited such | Fort Wilham. 


when premeditated ; and there is not an ci in damsel of sixteen is frequently an-' 





action on the black catalogue of crime |) ¢ selical ; at twenty she becomes plain ; 
that excites horror equal to it. It se- | and in y oat years more frightfully ugly. 


vers the ties of blood and friendstip, | Phere is no transition, as with us from 


and blasts the hopes of the mother and) the light beauty of the girl to the ma-| 


son, the father and child. 


It is an at- | ture graces of the matron and the vene-!| 











tempt to hurl the Almighty from his|rable dignity of advanced age ; the face’ 
throne and trample upon his laws. Yes ‘| of asylph becomes almost at once trans- |, 


duelist! And “can you behold the) 
wretched victims which your mad act}, 
has reduced to deep affliction ? Can you| 
see the widowed mother and fatherless | 
child, which your marderous hands has | 


made so, and say there is honour in) 


staining your hands in the blood of ¢ 
fellow being? Dare you call upon high | 
Heaven to witness your honourable act of 
sending from time into eternity, a being 
whose existence is like a day-dream, 
and will soon pass away with yourself) 
into that oblivion which enshrouds the || 
silent mansions of the tomb. 
Dueller'—The All Seeing Eye can 
penetrate into the secret recesses of | 
your heart and unfold the malice and | 
revenge, which is festering in your bos- 


om; and while your hands smell of | 


blood, remember that the justice of of- 
fended Heaven, sooner or later punish- | 
es the guilty. 

SENEX. 





—— 


DESCRIPTION OF ATHENIAN GIRLS. 





Huges, in the history of his travels in 
Greece, gives the foilowing description 
of the Athenian girls :—** Our hostess, 
Signora Vitali, introduced us to our next 
door neighbours, who consisted of her 
oOWn sister, with three fair daughters, 
considered at this time the belles of A- 
thens. They are known by the title of 


consuline, their father having held the 
One of 


post of British vice-consul. 
these young ladies was supposed to be 


that ** Maid of Athens” who is celebra- | 
ted in some beantiful verses annexed to. 


Childe Harold; her countenance was: 
extremely interesting, and her eye re-| 


formed into a gorgon’s head. In discus- 


| 


| 
| 











sady Nu- 
es presided at the 
im the College of 
An argument was taken 


strains from an impassioned poet. So | by a gentleman, who was disc ussing with 
fading a flower is beauty in these climes, | his wife the question at the top of this 

j 
‘that avery few ycars see it rise to spar- article, from the following passage in an 


‘eloquent address of the Earl to the stu- 


dents, in opening the business of the 
day.—-Boston Minerviad. 

‘Tt was a quaint, but expressive and 
pregnant saying of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, that whenever he had con- 
quered a new language, he found that he 
had acquired a new so al. He felt wita- 
‘in himself a marked expansion of the 
powers of conception, comparison and 
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sing this subject with Signor Lusieri, he | combination. It could not be otherwise 
| assured me, that the fault lay not so the study of languages necessary en- 

much in the climate as in the destruc: | tails it. Words, the types of i eae 
| tive habits of the Grecian female ’s,more (hings, cannot be ensuned up without 
especially in the abuse of the bath,! some consideration of the things to which 
which they attend almosf daily, remain-|!they refer: and the variety of shades 


: 


} 
it 


‘ing ia its hot sud: tories several hours at which must present themselves in trans- 
ja tine, where they discuss more scandal lation, wiil infallibly lead the student 
‘than circulates at an English tea-table in into a research respecting the causes 
jas many weeks; hence they become jand qualities of those discriminations 

languid and unable to take wholesome, caicuiated to open his mind to an infinity 

exercise ; soon affer the age of twenty lof relat ions in his native tongue never 
| wrinkles begin to appear, and they suf- be fore imagined by him. T bis was what 
‘fer all the inconveniences of premature ‘the Emperor meant to imply he had 

‘debility. ‘Though the Grecian females | perceived in himself. Pe assured the 
are not accomplished, yet they possess same cause will produce a similar effect 
‘a considerable degree of elegance in jin you, and the gratifying result of it 
their address and manners: their saluta- | will be, that you will find yourself im- 
‘tion is particularly graceful, consisting | perceptibly become competent to wield 
‘of a gentle inclination of the body whilst | with readiness, and with vigour, the 
|the right hand is brought in contact with!) mighty weapon of the English lan- 
(the waist ; they are generally found by | cuage.” 

| visitors reclining indolently on the sofas: 
jor the apariment, their silken robes 
|bonnd round with a silver clasped zone, 
their hair partly wreathed with flowers | A great talker never wants enemies— 
or adorned with pearls, and partly flow- | The man of sense speaks little, and 
jing in curls over the shouider, their} hears much. 
| eye-brows carefully arranged and tinged 
with surme, a powder of the blackest. 
dye, their nails stained with henna, and | 
their complexion too often aided by an 
artificial lustre ; exhibiting melancholy 

« es H 
examples of neglect of nature’s choi- | The tenktihininlehied: aie Wind be 
cest gifts, the substantial grace of the | 
their own. 


mind,”’ | wai 
| Whena man says ‘‘let me wait alittle, 

| when I have something to spare, | will 

SHOULD GIRLS LEARN LATIN? ‘relieve the poor.”-—-That man will 


In June, 1814, Earl Moira, attended | never relieve the poor. 





—_ — 





CHINESE PROVERBS. 





Do not entertain a man who bas just 
received a disappointment with an ac- 
count of your own success, 

The most ignorant have knowledge 
enough to discern the faults of others .— 
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the moon, sheds its benignant rays on, 
and influences the globe.” Our Ameri- 
can Franklin then gave ‘‘ George Wash- 
ington, commander of the American 
army—who, like Joshua of old, com- 
manded the sun and moon to stand still, 
and they obeyed him.” 


VARIETY. 
































NAVAL ANECDOTE, 


When the rapid and dreadful confla- 
gration happened on board the Boyne, a 
mariner was peaceably sitting in his 
birth with his wife and son, a boy about 
twenty* months old just beneath the 
place where the misfortane began, and 
finding every effort to escape the flames 
in the ordinary way ineffectual, the man 
with the greatest composure mind, 
took from the pens a sheep of the cap- 
tain’s live stock, and bracing the boy on 
the animal’s fleecy back, dropped them 
into the sca. ‘* There,”’ said he, *‘ turn 
to the land, and God go with you.” En- 
couraged by her husband’s resolution, 
his wife leaped into the brine, and the 
man followed after, supporting his com- 
panion above water, till the boat arrived 
to their assistance, when they were ta- 
ken up, little worse for the adventure. 
The sheep with the greatest steadiness, 
was seen making for the shore, with 
young Ben Bowline riding upon his 
back, spectators on shore, who, from the 
tenderest motives, finding themselves 
interested in the boy’s safety, rushed in 
the watery element to meet the young 
navigator, whom they presently un- 
sheeped, and succoured with tenderness, 
till he again fell into the hands of his 

adventurous parents. The singularity 
of this event attached the patronage o 
a most liberal lady in the Isle of Wight, 
who, having prevailed on the mother of 
the child to leave his future fortune to 
her guidance, declared in the most 
friendly manner, ‘‘ that as the boy had 
begun his naval career on a lamb, she 





MICHAEL AGNOLO. 


At the return of Michael Agnolo to 
Florence, about the year 1520, he fin- 
ished the surpassing figure of David 
armed with his sling, out of a large block 
of marble : it is well known to be one 
of the master-pieces of this great paint- 
er, sculptor, and architect, and has by 
some been so highly esteemed, as to 
place the author upon a level with the 
great seulptors of antiquity. It was 
bought by Pietro Soderini, for whom in- 
deed it appears to have been underta- 
ken, and who, just when the work was 
brought to a close, thought fit to remark, 
according to Sandrart, that he consider- 
ed the nose Of the statue a little too 
large, and out of proportion. Michael 
Agnolo well knew that it could not be 
improved in this respect, but willing to 
please his patron, he took his chisel in 
hand, and with it a small quantity of 
marble dust: pretending to work upon 
the nose for the purpose of gradually re- 
ducing it, he dropped a little marble dust 
at every stroke, and at last appealed to 
Soderini, whether it now satisfied him 
better. Soderini was delighted with the 
fancied alteration and improvement, and 
not a little gratified by the deference 
thus shown to his taste and discerp- 
ment. 











Ere 
would not leave him till he was able toll. ‘ 
end it like ¢ lion,” WARS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
[he following periods and term of 


=> 


duration of the different wars between 


é England and France, is extracted from 
At the conclusion of the American! alate English publication : 


Revolution, Dr. Franklin, the English 1141, one year—1161, twenty-five 
Ambassador, and the French Minister} years—1211, fifteen years—1224 nine 
Vergennes, dining together at Versailles, years—1294, five years—1339, twenty - 
a toast from each was called for and|| one years— 1368, fifty-twolyears—1442 
agreed to. The British minister began forty nine years—1492, ene deenth—- 
with “George the 3d—who, like the 1512, two years—1521, six years— 
Sunt its meridian, spreads a lustre|| 1549, one year—1557, two years— 
throughout and enlightens the world.” 1562, 2 years—1627 two Se seas 
The French Minister followed with one year—1689, ten years—1702, elev. 


THE CLIMAX. 








Jwhy don’t you lay claim to such an 3 


— 


en years—1776, seven years—1793, 
nine years— 1803, eleven years. Last 
ly, 1815, when this calculation was 
made, and the war then subsisting four- 
teen years—making within a period of 
seven hundred years, 266 years of deso- 
ting war ! 


HARD SHAVING. 


It is the custom in Catholic countries, 
to shave the monks gratis, on their ma- 
king application in the name of the Fa- 
ther. A mendicant friar entered a bar- 
ber’s shop, and crossing himself said, 
‘** Shave me for God’s sake !’’ Strap, to 
be even with him for the unprofitable 
job he had brought him, selected a razor 
like a saw, lathered him with cold wa- 
ter, and began to scrape, or rather 
rasp the priest’s face, till the tears 
streamed down his cheeks. During 
this painful operation, a cur in the street 
set up a most piteous yell. ‘* What's 
the matter with the dog ?”’ cried the 
barber, ‘* 1 wonder what they are doing 
tohim ?”’ ‘ Shaving him for God’s sake, 
| suppose,” said the friar, with a groan. 





RECIPE FOR MAKING EVERLASTING SHOES, 


A nobleman of Gascony (for all Gas- 
cons are noblemen,) complaining that 
his pumps did not last long enough, the 
humble shoemaker asked him of what 
stuff his Lordship should like to have 
them made—* Make the vamp,” said he, 
‘‘ of the throat of a chorister—the quar- 
ter, of the skin of a wolf’s neck—and 
the sole, of a woman's tongue.” The 
The astonished Crispin made bold with 
a second question in the shape of a timid 
and hesitating ‘* Pourquoi ?’’—* Why! 
you blockhead,” replied the wag, ‘‘be- 
cane the first never admits water—the 
second, because it never bends-on either 
side and the last, because, though al- 
ways in motion, it never wears out.” 


A gentleman praising the personal 
charms of a very plain woman, before 
Foote, the latter whispered him, + And 


complished beauty?” « What _Tistt 
have I to her ?” said the other. “ Every 








*' The illustrious. Louis 16th—who, like \ en years—1744, four years~--1756, sev- 





right by the laws of nations, as the fir 
discoverer !”’ 
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POETRY. 





SELECTED FOR THE CABINET. 


BRYNHILDA, 
A Poem, by the Rev. William Herbert. 


O strange is the bower where Brynhilda re- 


clines, 
Around it the watchfire high bickering shines! 
Her couch is of iron, ber pillow a shield, 


And the maiden’s chaste eyes are in deep slum-' 


ber seal’d. 


Thy charm, dreadfal Odin, around her is spread, 
From thy wand the dread slumber was pour’d | 


on ber head. 


The bridegroom must pass through the furnace 


and flame, 


The boldest in Gight, without fear, without blame. | 


O whilom in battle, so bold and so free, 

Like a pirate victorious she rov'd o'er the sea. 
The helmet has oft bound the ringlets that now 
Adown her smooth shoulder se carelessly flow ; 
And that snowy bosom, tbus lovely reveai'd, 


Ilas been oft by the breastplate’s tough iron con. | 


ceal'd. 


The love-lightning eyes, which are fetter'd by | 


sleep, 


Have seen the sea-fight raging fierce o'er the 


deep. 


| 


| 


And ‘mid the deep wounds of the dying and slain | 


The tide of destruction pour'd wide o'er the plain. 


Those soft rounded arms now defenceless aud 


bare, | 


Those rosy-tipp'd fingers, so graceful and fair, 
Have rein‘d the hot courser, and oft bathed in 


gore 

The merciless edge of the dread claymore. 

Who is it that spurs his dark steed at the fire? 

Who is it whose wishes thus boldly aspire 

To the chamber of shields, where the beautiful 
maid 

By the spell of the mighty defenceless is laid? 

Is it Sigard, the valiant, the slayer of kiugs, 


i 
' 


| 
| 
| 


| 


With the spoils of the Dragon, his gold and his. 


rings? 

Oris it bold Gunnar, who vainly assays 

On the horse of good Sigurd to rush thro’ the 
blaze ? 

The steed knows his rider in field and in stall: 

No other hands rein him no other spurs gall. 

He brooks not the warrior that pricks his dark 
side, 


Be he prince, be he chieftain of might and of 


pride. 

How he neighs! how he plunges, and tosses his 
mane! 

How he foams! how he lashes his flank with dis- 
dain! 

O cresi-fallen Gunnar! thou liest on the plain! 

Through the furnace no warrior save Sigurd may 
ride. 

Let his valour for thee win the spell-guarded 
bride! 

He has mounted his war-horse, the beauteous and 
bold; 

His buckler and harness are studded with gold. 

A dragon all writhing in gore is his crest; 





| 


{ 


| 
| 

Hy Pall 
| prize? 
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A dragon is burnish’d in gold on his breast. 

The furnace grows redder, the flames crackle 
round, 

But the horse and the rider plunge through at 
one bound. 

He has reach’d the dark canopy’s shield-cover'd 
shade, 

Where spell-bound the beautiful damsel is laid ; 

He has kissed her closed eyelids, and call'd her 
his bride; 

He has stretch’d his bold limbs in the gloom by 
her side. 





| 


‘My name is bold Gunnar, and Grana my 
steed ; 

|| Thro’ bickering furnace I prick’d him with 

speed,’? 


The maiden all languidly lifts up her head, 

| She seems in her trance half awaked from the 
dead ; 

|| Like a swan on the salt-lake she mournfully cries, 
“ Does the bravest of warriors claira me as his 


“@ know’st thou young Sigurd, who lies by 
thy side? 


bride? 

On the gay hills of France dwells thy prow fos- 
ter-sire, 

And there thy chaste bower was guarded by fire. 


O kenn’st thou, Brynhilda, who calls thee bis 


'She mixed the love-portion with charm and with 
spell, 

And all bis frail oaths from his memory fell. 

She conquer'd bis faith by the treacherous snare : 

He led to the altar Gudruna the fair; 

And now with ler brother unconscious he came, 

| Who dar’d the chaste haud of Brynhilda to claim. 

But Gunnar the bold could not break through 
the spell; 

The flame bicker'd high, on the ground as he fell : 

And Sigurd the glorious, the mighty must lend 

His valour to gain the fair prize for his friend. 

All night there be tarried, but ever between 

The maid and the knight lay his sword bright 
and sheen ; 

The morrow he rode to the battle afar, 

And chang'd the maid’s couch for the turmoil of 
war, 

His friend reaps the harvest his valour bas won, 

And claims the fair guerdon cre {all of the sun. 

With pomp to the altar he leads the young bride, 

She deems him the kuight who bad lain by her 
side; 

| Forgetton the vows she had made in gay France, 

| Ere Odin cast o’er her the magical tranee. 

| With gorgeous carousal with dance and with song, 

With wassail his liegemen the nuptials prolong, 

| le revels in rapture aud bliss through the night, 

' And the swift bours are pass‘’d in the arms of 








It was mantled with ivy and tuscious woodbine. 

It was shrouded with jasmine and sweet eglantine. 

O mind’st thou, whew darkling thou sat’st i. thy 
bower, 

What courser came fleet by thy charai-circled 
tower? 

Whose hawk on thy casement perch'd saucy and 

free? 

What warrior pursued it? Whose crest did’st 

thou see ? 





|| Did the gold-burnish’d dragon gleam bright to 


thy view’ 
Did thy spells hold him back, or did Sigurd 
break through? 


|| For whom the bright mead did thy snowy hands 


pour, 

Which never for man crown’d the goblet before? 
On the wonders of nature, the stories of old, 

On the secrets of magic high converse ye held; 
He sat by thy side, and he gazed on thy face, 
He hail’d thee most worthy of Sigurd’s embrace ; 
The wisest of women, the loveliest maid, 

The bravest that ever in battle outrade : 

Aud there in the gloom of that mystic alcove, 
Ye pledg’d to each other the firm oath of love. 
Now spell-bound thou canst not his features 
desery, 

Thy charms in the gloom do not meet his keen 
eye. 


For Sigurd had hied to defend Giuka’s crown, 

Ue dwelt there with glory, he fought with re 
nown ; 

At the court of good Giuka, bis warriors among, 

None bore him so ga!lant, so brave and so strong 


Gudruna beheld him with eyes of desire, 








The noblest of knights at the court of her sire. 





| delight: 

| But when the bright morning first dawn'd on 

their bed, 

|The bride rais'd with anguish her grief-stricken 

| head ; 

i) For the thougists of whe past rose with force,and 

too late 

She remember'd young Sigurd, and curs'd he: 

hard fate. 

Three days and three nights there io silence she 
lay, 


To sullen despair and dark horror a prey. 

She tasted no food, and to none she replied, 

But spurn'd the sad bridegroom with hate from 
her side. 

Shall the words of young Sigurd now bid her re- 
joice? 

Does she hear his known accents, and start at 
his voice? 


“ Awake, fair Brynhilda, behold the bright 
ray! 
The flowers in the forest are laughing and gay. 
Full long hast thou slept on the bosom of woe; 
Awake, fair Brynh ida, and see the sun glow.” 
(Concluded next week.) 


SELECTED FOR THE CABINET. 


TO S—— S————- 
I love the man who well can bear 
Misfortane’s angry frown; 
I love the heart that spurns despair, 
Though all its friends bave flown. 


I love the soul so nobly proud, 
That misery cannot blight ; 
The soul tbat braves the jeering crowd, 








\ And stern)y claims its right. 
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Red was the rose which I pluck'd from the knot, 








1 love the fortitude refin'd, 

Which sorrow cannot shake ; 

I love the strength of soul and mind, 
No earthly power can break. 


1 Jove the man who scerns to bend 
Beneath affliction's blast ; 
Who trusts in an Almighty fend 
To sooth his woes at last. 


me 
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THE ROSE AND BEAUTY. 


Which Fortune held forth so fair for my lot, 


*T was morning’s breath so sweet,had made it fair, || 


And Beauty's innocence iu printed there. 


At noon "twas swect, its fragrance yet remain’d, 


Its leaves of red, were neither soil’d nor stain’d ; 
At eve it droop'd, away ‘twas fading fast, 
And with'ring looks, possess’d its place at last. 


’Twas then I thought of Woman's beauty bright, 


Which e’en excels the sun’s celestial light ; 
*Tis fair at morn, at noon ‘tis with'ring slow, 
At eve ‘tis prostrate, in the dust laid low. 


When Beauty fades, its colour ne’er returns, 
Disease its healihy aspects all inurns ; 


It blooms, and droops ; it fades, and slowly dies, 


And tastes the bliss of virtue in the skies. 


FLORIANUS. 


a 
THE MOSS ROSE. 


The angel of the flowers, one day, 
Beneath a rose tree sleeping lay; 

That spirit, to whose charge is giv’n 

To bathe young buds in dews from heay'n, 
Awaking from his light repose, 

The angel whisper'd to the rose, 

“© fairest object of my care, 

Still fairest found where all are fair, 

For the sweet shade thou'st given o me, 
Ask what thou wilt—'tis granted thee” 
“Then,” said the rose with deepened glow, 
“ On me another grace bestow.” 

The spirit paused—in silent thought 


What grace was there that flower had not; 


Twas but a tioment: o'er the rose, 
A veil of moss the ange! throws ; 
And robed in nature’s simplest weed, 
Could ere a flower that rose exceed? 


EPIGRAM ON A FALSE MISTRESS. 


My heart still hovering round about you, 
1 thought I could not live without you, 
Bat now, that we are foro asunder, 
How | lived with you ’s a wonder! 
===_ 
AN ANECDOTE—versiriep. 


A Pat, an old joker—and Yankee more sly, 
Once riding together, a gallows pass’d by, 


Said the Yankee to Pat, ‘if { don’t make too free, 
Give that gallows its due, and pray where would 


you be?” 
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“Why, honey,” said Pat, “ faith that’s easily 
kiown; 
I'd be riding to town by myself all alone.” 
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ett T. Coles, to Miss Catherine V. Suydam, 
daughter of Cornelius Suydam, of the former 
| place. 
| On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. John 
| Brown, of Newburgh, Mr. Nathaniel M. Brown, 
to Miss Sarah Bogart, both of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev WM. 
Stillwell, Mr. Jacob Heister, to Miss Aun Wil- 
| ams, all of this city. 





“ In England, who reads an American Book?” 


April last, among the monthly list of new pub- 
lications, the following American productions: 
Wieland, by C. B. Brown, Ormond, or the Se- 





quist, by the same, The Spy, or a Tale of the 

Neutral Ground, by the author of Precaution ; 
Bracebridge Halil, or the Humonrists, by Wash- 
| ington Irving, author of the Sketch Book. 


Portrait of Mr West.—The arrival of this 
‘the arts in America Iu the formation of every | 


| institution for their promotion, it is indispensible 
‘that specimens of the first order should be ob- | 


| perienced artist. 





artist, and, to enhance its value, 


' 

idiately sat to. Sir Thomas Lawrence, Portrai 
Painter to the King of Great Britain, aid suc 
cessor of Mr West, as President of the Roya 


exhibited at ¢ 
with great success, as the criticisms o 











|performané, It is now before the America 


duly appreciate its merits — Daily Adv. 


ing drought. 


Mr Martell’s garden, at Southsea, Hauts, mica. 
suring five feet in length, 


—We perceive iu Blackwood's Magazine for) 


cret Witness, by the same, Carwin, the Bilo-|' 


jsdmirable picture forms au era in the history of | 


|tained to regulate and direct the taste of the || regions of eternal bliss 
'studet,and improve the manner of the more ex- 
The Directors of the Acade- 
my of Arts in this city, ever alive tu the objects | 
(of their duty in promoting the views of the in- 
\stitatior, determined to obtain a portrait of} 
standard merit from the pencil of the first living | 
our illustrious | 
\countryman was selected—who cheerfully ac- | 
iceded to the wishes of the Directors, and imme- || 


Academy The Portrait was, for the first time | 
somerset House last summer, and 
it in the | 
daily and other publications amply attest. There | 
| was but one sentiment declarieg it a work of | 
the first merit—a most powerful and effective 


| public, in as perfect order as the day it was put | 


jup in London, and our citizens will no doubt | 


4} Tuesday last was observed by the members of 
| several churches in the state of Maine, as a day | 
of Tasting and prayer, on account of the distress. | 


Cucumber —A cucumber has been cut from 





| —-- — 





DIED, 


On Saturday the 15th instant, in the twentieth 
| year of her age, Mrs. Jane Morris, wife of Mr. 
George P. Morris, printer.—In the death of 
| Mrs. Morris, society has sustained a melancholy 
loss. Her amiable deportment, combined with 
‘the purity of her heart, and the unblemished 
| lustre of ber character, procured ber man ty and 
| sincere friends, who remain to tell her worth, 
and lament ber death During a long and try- 
|| ing sickness not a murmur escapcd her lips, but 
| she bowed in hambie resignaticn to the will of 
‘her divine Redeemer, in whose arms she fell 

asleep, in the hope o/ a glorious immortality in the 
She lived respected and 
‘admired—she died beloved aud lamented by all 
who knew her. 











This lovely flower, in Beauty’s bloom, 
Was laid within the dark cold tomb; 
Angels descended from on bigh, 

And bore it to its native sky. 


On Saturday afternoon last, Mrs Eliza Phelps, 
aged i9 years, daughter of the late Peleg Brown, 
E+q. of Stonington, Con. 

On Monday moruiog last, after a long and 
painful illuess, Mrs. Pradence Young, aged 75 
years 

In North-Carolina, on the 24th ult. Hon. 
James “Overstreet, member of Congress from 
South-Carolina. 

At New-London, Con. Miss Nancy Coit, aged 
| 17, daughter of Mr. John Coit. 
|| © The cold blast aud the wintry air, 

The chill frost aud the night-wind came, 
They vipt the flow'ret once so fair; 
[t will not bloom on earth again.” 








LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 
PaMPHLETs, Carbs, HANDBILLS, Circu- 
cars, &e &e. executed with veatness and dis 
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MARRIED, 


Osborn, all of this city. 


isa Eliza Plankett. 











On Saturday evening last. by the Rev Heman || = —= 
Bangs, Mr Robert Vanderpool, to Miss Rebecca’ 


On Monday morning ‘iast, by the Rev. Joby 
Power, Mr B Souillard, to Miss Josephiut Lou- 


Ou Thursday evening, '3th inst at Jamaica 
(L, 1) by the Rev, Mr. Schoormaker, Mr. Hew-' 
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upetves at the publisher's office No. 30 William 
| street, directly opposite the Post-Office. 
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